PERU
IN 1826, Peru had received a similar Constitution to that
of its neighbour, Bolivia, and like Bolivia, it was soon
to discard it. Its earlier annals are full of the struggles
between its various dictators, Gamarra, Lafuente,
Vivanco. These dictators did not work alone. They had
intrepid wives, half-Indian amazons, who, when their
husbands' powers began to flag, put themselves at the
head of the troops and, with plumes streaming out behind
them in the wind, went forth to conquer cities. Dona
Cypriano Vivanco set all hearts on fire. Her fame was
sung by all the bards. She presided at the bull-fights.
The brief supremacy of Vivanco was a dictatorship
of love-making.
He made the unfortunate mistake of exiling a certain
general, the son of an Indian wanderer who, like Paez,
had an armed following. This man, after an interlude
by the prefect Elias, promptly possessed himself of the
supreme power. He was Ramon Castilla, a man of great
energy, forthright in his ideas and a strong believer in
authority. Like Bolivar and Paez, he quickly realized
the need for a strong government. From 1844 to 1862,
he directed the national policy, strengthened the founda-
tions of peace, befriended education and created a fleet.
He gave the slaves their freedom, and worked for the
emancipation and education of the native Indians* He
was the first to see commercial possibilities in the system-
atic exploitation of guano.